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POPULAR FALLACIES. 
BY CHARLES LAMB. 


HOME THOUGH IT IS NEVER 
SO HOMELY. 


Homes there are, we are sure, that are no homes: the 
home of the very poor man, and another which we shall 
to presently. Crowded places of cheap entertain- 
ment, and the benches of alehouses, if they could speak, 
might bear mournful testimony to the first. To them 
the very poor man resorts for an image of the home 
which he cannot find at home. For a starved grate, and 
a scanty firing, that is not enough to keep alive the na- 
tural heat in the fingers of so many shivering children, 
with their mother, he finds in the depth of winter al- 
ways a blazin hearth, and a hob to warm his pittance 
of beer by. Tnstead of the clamours ef a wife, made 
gaunt by famishing, he meets with a cheerful attend- 
ance, beyond the merits of the trifle which he can afford 
to spend. He has companions which his home denies 
him, for the very poor man has no visiters. He can look 


“3 
* THAT HOME IS 


; 








engage attention, bitter, ceaseless objurgation. It never 
had a toy, or knew what a coral meant. It grew up 
without the lullaby of nurses; it was a stranger to the 
patient fondle, the hushing caress, the attracting novelty, 
the costlier plaything, or the cheaper off-hand contriv- 
ance to divert the child ; the prattled nonsense (best 
sense to it), the wise impertinences, the wholesome lies, 
the apt story interposed, that puts a stop to present 
sufferings, and awakens the passion of young wonder. 
It was never sung to—no one ever told to it a tale of 
the nursery. It was dragged up, to live or to die as it 
happened. It had no young dreams. it broke at once 
into the iron realities of life. A child exists not for the 
very poor as any object of dalliance; it is only another 
mouth to be fed, a pair of little hands to be betimes 
inured to labour. It is the rival, till it can be the co- 
operator, for food, with the parent. it is never his mirth, 
his diversion, his solace; it never makes him young 
again, with recalling his young times. The children of the, 
very poor have no yuungtimes. It makes the very heart 
bleed to overhear the casual street-talk between a poor 
woman and her little girl, a woman of the better sort of 
poor, in a condition rather above the squalid beings: 
which we have been contemplating. It is not of toys, of 
nursery books, of summer holidays (fitting that age); of the 





into the goings on of the world, and speak a little to/; f > a 
politics. At home there are no politics stirring, but the | is of mangling and clear-starching, of the price of coals, 
domestic. All interests, real or imaginary, all topics or of potatoes. The questions of the child, that should 


* that should expand the mind of man, and connect him! 
to a sympathy with general existence, are crushed in 


the absorbing consideration of food to be obtained for’ has come to be a woman, before it wasa child. It has 
the fwmitiy. Beyond the price of bread, news is sense-| learned to go to market ; it chaffers, it hagglesy it on- 
less and importinent. At home there is no larder.| vies, it murmurs; it is knowing, acute, sharpened; it 


Here there is at least a show of plenty; and while he 
cooks his lean scrap of butcher’s meat before the com- 
mon bars, or munches his humbler cold viands, his re- 
dgping bread ‘and cheese with an onion, in a corner, 
' re no one reflects upon his poverty, he has sight of 
the substantial joint providing for the landlord and his 


promised sight, or play; of praised sufficiency at school. It 


be the very outpourings of cutiosity in idleness, are 
marked with forecast and melancholy providence. It 


never prattles. Had we not reason to say, that the 
home of the very poor is no home? 

There is yet another home, which we are constrained 
to deny to be one. It has a larder, which the home of 
the poor man wants ; its fireside conveniences, of which 
the poor dream not. But with all this, it is no home. 





family. He takes an interest in the dressing of it; and 
while he assists in removing the trivet from the fire, he 
feels that there is such a thing as beef and cabbage, 
which he was beginning to forget at home. All this 


while he deserts his wife and children. But what wife, | 
and what children? Prosperous men, who object to’ purposeless visitants; droppers *, as they are called. 


this desertion, image to themselves some clean content- 
ed family, like that which they go home to. But look 
at the countenance of the poor wives who follow and 
persecute their good man to the door of the public house, 
which he is about to enter, when something like shame 
would restrain him, if stronger misery did not induce 
him to pass the threshold. ‘That face, ground by want, 
in which every cheerful, every conversable lineament 
has been long effaced by misery,—is that a face to stay 
at home with? is it mfore a woman, or a wild cat? alas! 
it is the face of the wife of his youth, that once smiled 
upon him. It can smile no longer. What comforts can 
it share? what burthens can it lighten? Oh, ’tis a fine 
thing to talk of the humble ineal shared together! But 
what if there be no bread in the cupboard? Tho inno- 
cent prattle of his children takes out the sting of a man’s 
poverty. But the children of the very r do not 
Prattle. It is none of the least frightful features in that 
condition, that there is no childishness in its dwellings. 
oor people, said a sensible old nurse to us once, do not 
up their children; they drag them up. The little 
careless darling of the wealthier nursery, in their hovel 
48 transformed betimes into a premature reflecting per- 
ton. Noone has time to dandle it, no one thinks it 
Worth while to coax it, to soothe it, to toss it up and 
wn, to humour it. There is none to kiss away its 
tears. If it cries, it can only be beaten. It has been 
rettily said that “a babe is fed with milk and praise.” 
But the alime§t of this poor babe was thin, unnourish- 
ing; the return tu its little baby-tricks, and efforts to 
No. 18, Parr 1.—may 3, 1836. 
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hen deny our heart to the many noble-hearted friends 


It is—the house of the man that is infested with many 
visiters. May we be branded for ‘the veriest churl, if 


ithat at times exchange their dwelling for our poor roof! 
It is not of guests that we complain, but of endless, 


We sometimes wonder from what sky they fall. It is 
the very error of the position of our lodging; its horos- 
copy was ill calculated, being just situate in a medium— 
a plaguy suburban mid-space—fitted to catch idlers from 
town or country. We are older than we were, and a 
is easily put out of its way. We have fewer sands in 
our glass to reckon upon, and we cannot brook to see 
them drop in endlessly succeeding impertinences. At 
our time of life, to be alone sometimes is as needful as 
sleep. It is the refreshing sleep of the day. The grow- 
ing infirmities of age manifest themselves in nothing 
more strongly, than in an inveterate dislike of interrup- 
tion. The thing which we are doing, we wish to be 
permitted to do. We have neither much knowledge nor 
devices ; but there are fewer in the place to which we 
hasten. We are not willingly put out of our way, even 
at a game of nine-pins. While youth was, we had vast 
reversions in time future; we are reduced to a present 
pittance, and obliged to economise in that article. We 
bleed away our moments now as hardly as our dacats., 
We cannot bear to have our thin wardrobe eaten and 
fretted into by moths. We are willing to barter our 
good time with a friend, who gives us in exchange his 
own. Herein is the distinction between the genuine 
guest and the visitant.. This latter takes your good 
time, and gives you his bad in exchange. e guest 
is domestic to you as your good cat, or household bird ; 
the visitant is your fly, that flaps in at your window, 
and out again, leaving nothing but a sense of disturb- 


ance, and victuals spoiled. The inferior functions of 





life begin to move heavily. We cannot 
with interruptions. Our chief meal, to be nutriti 
must be solitary. With difficulty 

; and never understood what the relish of public 
sting meant. Meats have no sapor, 
fair play, in a crowd. The ‘unexpected 
visitant stops the machine. There isa 
ration, who time their calls to the precise commence. 
ment of your dining-hour—not to eat-*but to see you 
eat. Our knife and fork drop instinctively, and we feel 
that we have swallowed our latest morsel. Others again 
show their genius, as we have said, in. knocking the mo- 
ment you have just sat down to & book. They have a 
peculiar compassionating sneer, with*which they “ hope 
that they do not interrupt your studies.” Though 
flutter of the next moment, to carry their impertihences 
to the nearest student that they can call their friend, 
the tone of the book is spoiled ; we shut the leaves, and, 
with Dante’s lovers, read no more that day. It were 
well if the effect of intrusion were simply co-extensive 
with its presence ; but it mars all the good hours after- 
wards. These scratches in appearance, leave an orifice 
that closes not hastily. “It is a prostitution of the 
bravery of friendship,” says worthy Bishop Taylor, “to 
spend it upon impertinent people, who are, it may be, 
loads to their families, but can never ease, my loads.” 
This is the secret of their gaddings, their visits, and 
morning calls. They too have homes, which are—no 
homes. 


THAT A MAN MUST pas LAUGH AT HIS OWN 


. 


The severest exaction surely ever invented upon the 
self-denial of poor human nature! Thigis to expect a 
gentleman to give a treat without partaking of it ; to¥* 
sit esurient at his own table, and commend flavour 
of his venison upon the absurd strength of his néver 
touching it himself. On the contrary, we love to sce 
a wag taste his own joke to his party; to watch a 
quirk, or a merry conceit, flickering upon the lips some 
seconds before the tongue is delivered of it. If it be 
good, fresh, and racy—begotten of the occasion ; if he 
that utters it never thought it before, he is naturally 
the first to be tickled with it; and any suppression of 
such complacence we hold to be churlish and insulting. 
What does it seem to imply, but that your company ts 
weak or foolish enough to be moved by an image or 
a fancy, that shall stir you not at all, or but faintly ? 
This is exactly the humour of the fine gentleman in 


8°! Mandeville, who, while he dazzles his guests with the 


display of some costly toy, affects himself to “see no- 
thing considerable in it.” 


—_ 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb, 22.—-Sir John Barrow in the chair.<Three far. 
ther communications regarding arctic expeditions 
were tead; viz:—from Sir John Franklin, Sir John 
Barrow, and Captain Beaufort ; and a paper was begun 
“On the Western Coast of Arabia, from Ras Mahom- 
med to Djidda,” communicated by Licut. Wellsted, of 
the Indian Navy, through the medium of the Bombay’ 
Geographical rome 
} 1. Sir John Franklin explained in detail his plan for 
an expedition to examine the northeastern extremity of 
the American continent, by way of W: Rivtr, Hud- 
son’s Bay; He observed, that the Esquimaux informa- 
tion received by Sir Edward Parry, Captain Ross, and 
Captain Back, agreed in representing Regent’s Inlet as 
here approaching very near Hudson’s Bay. The inter. 
vening distance, at Wager Inlet, did not probably exceed 
forty miles, and it might be much less. The narrowest 
places seemed to be about Douglas Harbour, or Savage 








Sound ; but this could be easily ascertained on the'spot. 
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Two vessels, therefore, leaving England in June, could 
easily reach this point by the latter end of August ; and, 
if provided with light boats, and a sufficient supply of 
pemmican and other requisite stores, could transport 
these across the isthmus with more or less facility, as 
it might happen. Arrived on the shore of Regent’s In- 
let, according to the season of the year in which this 
was accomplished, the expeditions along the coast might 
either at once be organised, or the boats and stores 
could be housed and kept in safety till the proper season 
should arrive. In winter there would be little danger 
of their being disturbed by Esquinaux, but they would 
require to be protected from wild animals. Two boat- 
ing expeditions should be organised—one along the 
eastern shore of the inlet, towards Fury and Hecla 
Strait, to survey that; the other along the southern 
coast, towards Back’s River. Both shculd consist of 
two boats, with two officers and six men cach; though, 
as little is to be apprehended from the Esquimaux in 
this direction, one boat might be ventured. According 
to this plan, at least the southeastern extreme of Re- 
gent’s Inlet would be fully determined ; and if Boothia 
really prove to be an island, and a passage to the west- 
ward exist south of it, the coast might be followed even 
to Point Turn-again; but otherwise, a portage across 
the Isthmus, connecting Boothia with the main, would 
be requisite before this could be effected. The point 
most desirable to be attained, however—viz: the gene- 
ral configuration of the land in this direction—-would 
be, in some manner, determined even by the knowledge 
of this fact; and if greater precision were required, it 
might be obtained* either by launching the boats, as 
above hinted, across this portage, or by acting en Dr. 
Richardson’s plan, previously detailed, and coming to it 
from the westward. Sir John Franklin’s own impres- 
sion, however, is, that there is a passage in this direc- 
tion; so that the obstacle in question, to complete suc- 
cess by this line, would not be encountered. 

2. Sir John Barrow began with expressing his will- 
ingness to comply with the request of the committee, 
that he should state his opinions, at length, on the 
existence and practicability of a northwest passage be-, 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; previous tu 
which, however, he would briefly allude to the great 
interest of the question, and the circumstances on which 
this interest is founded. 

Ever since the discovery of the New World, a route 
in this direction round it has been anxiously sought by 
England ; and some of her most important acquisitions, 
and the names most distinguished in her maritime an- 
nals, have been thus called into notice. Successive 
sovereigns have patronised the enquiry, and successive 

arliaments have voted large sums for its prosecution. 

he question has thus become, in every sense, a na- 
tionat one; and an obligation has been contracted to 
persevere in the attempt to solve it, so long as any hope 
remains of success. 

The enquiry, then, now resolves itself into these three 
queries— Does this hope still exist?” “ If so, on what 
does it rest ?”” and, “ How comes it that it has been so 
long deferred?” From the glance at the past which 
this last question involves, may be drawn instruction for 
the future. 

That this hope still exists, need not be argued, for it 
is proved by the appearance together of so many valua- 
ble communications, in which further attempts at mak- 
ing this discovery is recommended; and in showing on 
what it rests, it is unnecessary now to revert to the ar- 
guments in favour of the existence of a passage by sea 
in this. direction, which were admitted to be conclusive 
when the interest felt in the subject was revived eighteen 
years ago. Hs practicability is the enly real question at 
this time ;. and this also seems fully proved, by the con- 
stancy of the current setting ftom west to east along 
this coast, arguing a permanent supply, and compara- 
tively unobstructed issue—the great number of points 
along. the shore, from which an open sea has been here 
seen—and the extent, embracing very nearly the whole 
line, over which these points are distributed. There 
wants, in truth, but the mere inlet from the Atlantic 
to be determined ; and how has this been so long miss- 
ed? The experimental nature of the several voyages 
which have been made in search of it has been the chief 
reasun.. The season during which ships can act in these 
latitudes is so short, that each has been fully occupied 
in making only one attempt; a continued examination 
of « considerable line of coast has been out of the ques- 
tion ; and the experience gained: by each successive ex- 
pedition has thus been rather negative than positive in 
all cases; certainly, though very slowly, narrowing the 
greund for future enquiry, by multiplying the points in 
which the passage has been ascertained not to exist. 
The first voyage, indeed, can scarcely be said even tu 





have done this, for it would have led into serious future 
errors, had not the second in command succeeded in 
persuading the Admiralty, that the bottom of Lancaster 
Sound was not proved by it to be closed. The second 
voyage demonstrated the corréctness of this opinion, but 
the course subsequently shaped in it led among a group 
of islands, by which further passage to the westward 
was in that parallel barred. The third attempted to 
accomplish the desired object in a Mwer latitude, but 
was there arrested by the strength and steadiness of the 
current, and the quantity of loose ice packed by it on 
the western side of the discovered passage. The fourth 
and fifth (under Captain Ross) went down Regent’s In- 
let: but, by hugging its western shore too closely, both 
sustained damage between it and the ice, and were thus 
unable to proceed, even in that direction, so far as ap- 
pearances otherwise lead us to believe that they might. 
The truth is, however, that the most probable line of 
passage is not in this direction, but beyond the western 
land which incloses it. The west coast of this, Captain 
James Ross found to stretch in a direction nearly north 
and south, towards a headland, seen by Parry in his first 
voyage, and called by him Cape Walker, and round this, 
accordingly, the passage seems now almost demonstrated 
to exist. 

A .new expedition, therefore, proceeding on this er- 
rand, weald have two important advantages over the 
others. By being later in cate, it would have the accu- 
mulated experience of them all, showing the direction 
in which it should proceed :—and it would also have the 
issue of the same experience to counsel it to keep from 
the land, and trust rather to the main ice at a distance 
from it for security. Every succeeding expedition has 
ehown that, by approaching the land, danger is unne- 
cessarily incurred, and a longer'detention in spring is 
entailed, than by keeping out to sea; while the recent 
example of the whalers in Baffin’s Bay further shows, 
that there is no real danger in this latter manceuvre. 
With the aid of both lessons, believing, as Sir John Bar- 
row fully does, in the existence and practicability of the 
passage in question, he has searcely the least doubt that 
one more expedition would accomplish its discovery ; 
and thereby secure the glory of its achievement, not 
only to our own country, but also to our own times, in 
which so warm an interest has been manifested in the 
adventure. 

3. Captain Beaufort entirely agreed with Sir John Bar- 
row, as to the natural interest attached to the discovery 
of this passage; and thought that there would even be 
“intolerable disgrace,” if, after all that England has done 
towards narrewing the field of investigation, it were 
first actually traversed by a foreign flag. At the same 
time, he was of opinion that this question was a national, 
rather than a geographical one; and that, with whatever 
grace it might be urged on the attention of his majes- 
ty’s government by individuals, the Geographical Society, 
as a body, should look rather to the completion of the 
coast-line of the American continent. For this reason 
he thought Sir John Franklin’s plan the best ; and he 
would urgently exhort the council to recommend it with 
their whole influence to the favourable consideration of 
his majesty’s ministers. 

—<f— 


ANNUAL METEORIC PHENOMENON. 


Our Transatlantic brethren have, for the last two or 
three years, indulged us with accounts of some most ex- 
traordinary meteoric appearances that have taken place 
in America about the middle of the month of November 
in each year, and generally on the same day. The phe- 
nomenon in questivn consists of a most brilliant display 
in the heavens of a great quantity of that class of me- 
teors called shooling stars, which, during the whole of 
the night above alluded to, keep up a constant discharge, 
and illuminate the whole hemisphere. The most re- 
markable circumstance, however, attending this affair 
is, that the phenomenon always occurs on or about the 
same day of the month, (namely, the 14th,) and that the 
direction of the meteors is generally the same, which 
has induced many persons to imagine that it ‘is connect- 
ed with some extraneous body revolving round our globe. 
Mr. Baily, in the course of his correspondence with Sir 
John Herschel, noticed these remarkable statements, and 
requested Sir John to record any extraordinary appear- 
ances of this kind that might occur, during: his residence 
at the Cape of Good Hope. . The following is an extract 
from a letter which Mr. Baily has just received from 
that distinguished philosopher. “In all my sweeps in 
November I was on the look-out for shooting stars, viz. 
on the 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, and 18th. On the 13th, 
and especially on the day mentioned in- your letter, 1 
told Stone. (my assistant) to keep a sharp look-out for 
them ; his attention being disengaged whilst I was oc- 





cupied at the telescope. He saw none. On the} 
I still desired him to keep watch for thom. The 
commenced at Ob. siderea! time, and we went on til} 
8m. without his or my noticing any. At 4h. 8m, ji 
sidereal time, he called out, ‘ There goes the la 

ever saw.’ It fell in azimuth north about 4 west 
pendicularly. At 4h. 42m. 59s. he cried out again 
another great une ; this fell north, about 2 points egg: 
not quite vertical, but rather inclining eastward. Tye 
was as large, he said, as Jupiter. At 4h. 46m. 395 
other great one, falling east of Jupiter, and still mos 
obliquely, elicited another call. At 4h. 53m. 59. 7 
absolutely started from the eye-piece of the te : 
at the glare of a superb one which fell about 9 
azimuth west. of south, and obliquely. Stone thous 
that it lightened, though his back was to it, and it 
hid from him by trees. It left a narrow, vivid, and 
tinctly crooked train, which lasted 20 seconds, anda. 
mitted of being steadily contemplated. This 
was equal to Venus, at her brightest here ; and I ous 
to mention, that Venus here casts a strong shadow, iy 
which all the most minute parts of objects, as the le 

of trees, &c. are perfectly well distinguished, not ¢ 
against the white wall of a house, but on the 

You may be sure that I shall look out again next 13) 
and 14th of November, should I still be here; though] 
can hardly suppose the thing to be more than an 
dental coincidence ; however, I have seen no consi 

ble metcor since."—Lordon Atheneum. 


—— 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. ¥ 
Paris, Feb, 6, 


The literary topic of the last week has been them 
ception of M. Scribe, as academician ; a distineticg 
which, however well earned or merited, was not atta 
ed without difficulty, envy, and opposition. Elevates 
vaudevillist to the rank of academician, to a place by 
the side of the classic dramatist, the grave historiay 
the purifiers and regulators of the language! 
thought was profanation. But as there remained m 
one to dispute the late vacancy with Scribe, save tht | 
dreamer, Ballanche, the Academy consented to admit 
the author of the “ Mariage de Raison” into its ranky, 
Scribe took his revenge by making his inauguratig 
speech the vehicle of a delicate and ironic censure of the: 
arrogance of these gentlemen. He did not attemptip 
excuse or swell the importance of the petite comédh 
which he excels ; on the contrary, he attacked con 
altogether, whether grave or gay, great or little: 
asserted that, from Moliére down, the comic writer hal 
never given a faithful fiction of the age, but on the co 
trary, had portrayed it, in general, the reverse of wit 
it really was. “ No just idea of his time,” M.& 
said, “could be gleaned from any dramatic writer.” 1 
thought instantly of Mr. Mitchell, who pretends tode 
rive from Aristophanes a true idea of Athenian ii 
“In the grave days of Louis XIV., comedy was ligt 
said M. Scribe; “in the light and frivolous days of the 
early part of Louis XV., it was sentimental. Towardstht 
latter end of his reign, when serious questions and) 
thoughts began to agitate society, the drama becamt 
inane. The drama of the revolation was the contrary 
of the revolution; that of the empire the reverse of 
empire. To-day, he who would judge France from itt 
drama, would imagine a race who delighted in nothi i 
save incest and murder. No, gentlemen,” said M. Serib 
“you must not pretend to raise comedy to such pre-eilk, 
nence, by pretending that it has the truth of history,@ 
can serve as a supplement to it. If you seck a specif 
of literature which has historic worth, and which givé 
back the body of the time, its form, und pressure, at 
in Franee, you must not look to comedy or the dn 
but to songs and song-writers. 
the epochs that you will findghe true spirit and pe 
traiture of each age.’ Desaugiers, Boufflers, Collé; 
ranger,—these are the great truth-tellers. If histori 
were all burned, the theatrical repertory cculd in ie 
wise supply their places; whereas a collection of cham 
sonnters: would.” : 

Such was the pith,—such the literary moral of 
Scribe’s discourse. It piqued the academicians hugelj} 
and they knew not well whether to take it as p 
or insult. Their delight was great when Villemain 
to reply, and began thus :— Sir, your discourse i 
succeeded, just like one of your comedies ; and you fim 
here the same kind of applause which greets you at 
theatre.” This was as much as to say, that S¢ 
aimed rather at what was witty and brilliant, than wat 
was just and true; and had reaped a suitable ack 
ledgment. Villemain then proceeded to refute Scribét 
argument ; he asserted, that Moliére did throw light® 
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Louis XIV. ; and the “ Marriage of Figaro” 
rade. ef hundred songs, as a delineation of the man- 


epoch. But I must refer you to the speeches 
== Fin wish to enter more profoundly into 


rene as ugly and as common a looking pair ar 
can well be seen—the par nobile, Scribe and illemain. 
Scribe is a very bourgeois, with his short thick counte- 
nance and black eye-brows. He has roturier written 
on his face, as on his comedies. And Villemain, though 
6 peer, has the same stamped in broad and indelible 
characters on his countenance. , : : 
You will have no doubt seen the “ exposé des motifs” 
, by the minister of public instruction, to his 
new law, regulating Secondary Instruction, and intro- 
dacing the principle of freedom and competition into 
education, hitherto a monopoly in France. lv will, 
henceforward, be much more easy to set up a school 
than formerly, though there still remain many formali- 
ties, obstacles, and restrictions. Under all the affecta- 
tion of liberality, however, with which the projet in 
nestion sets forth, it is easy to see that M. Guizvt’s 
chief, though concealed object, is to give a more homely, 
more useful, and less exciting education to the youth of 
the middle classes, than is at present supplied by the 
universities. “From the present system,” says M. 
Guizot, “ proceeds that deplorable perturbation of mind 
which throws so many youths out of their natural sphere 
—which excites their imagination without strengthen- 
ing their intellect—which imps them up to vain literary 
efforts—incumbers the professions with the idle though 
ambitious, and society with so many displaced, unquiet 
existences, which produce anxiety around them and dis- 
appointment for themselves.” I much fear that no law, 
short of an amendment upon human nature, will correct 
the ill here portrayed. 


—— 


GOSSIP ON LITERATURE. 

Reports are dangerous things, and newspapers the 
most fallacious of chronicles—above all, in matters of 
brith, death, and marriage among the musical people. 
Within the last eighteen months, they have had the 
pleasure of killing, and bringing to life again, Zinga- 
relli and Paganini; and a day or two since, Madame 
Schreeder, for whom we were all grieving, walked quietly 
into their columns, (much as the lady came back whose 
life, on the occasion of her premature burial, had been 
spared by the sexton’s taste for jewellery.) declaring 
that, so far from being dead, she is singing at Venice 
with more than usual success, and acting better than 
ever. We hope that literary rumours are a trifle more 
to be depended on; for among them we have heard a 
report, that the author of “ Vathek” is preparing for 
publication the Episodes referred to in that splendid 
story, which were written many years ago. Amon 
positive announcements, we find Messrs. Whittaker’s 
promise, “Sketches of Germany and the Germans, in- 
cluding a Tour in parts of Poland, Hungary, and Swit- 
zetland,” by an Englishman, resident in Germany ; this 
is advertised as containing a full development of the 
present social and political state of Germany, &c. 

rs 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Didactics, by Robt. Walsh.—These volumes 
are “the friendly venture of the publishers,” 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, from the pen of an 
accomplished gentleman and scholar, who, dur- 
ing a long and successful editorial career, has 
maintained a prominent place in the eyes of 
the reading, and consequently the enlightened 
public.. His pen has, during the last twenty- 
six years, written much, and from the varied 
product we have here collected the matter best 
adapted for a book ; though much is. stated to 
remain behind, these volumes contain a fair 
specimen of the author’s ethics, and form an 
excellent parlour companion.. To Mr. Walsh 
the literary public of this country owe muca. 
Previous to his undertaking. the task of editing 
& newspaper, (for a task it truly is which no 
one should be ambitious of,) the daily press 
among us had little or no vivacity, if we except 
the single and repulsive topic of personal poli- 
lies. By his selections and writings he paved 
the way for the introduction, in every shape, 


of the light and pleasing literature of England 
—taste was cultivated, and an example set to 
other editors, which (though, heaven. knows, 
too little followed) has revolutionised the tone 
of study and conversation.. But for the fortu- 
nate establishment of the National Gazette, we 
might still have been, in a diffusive sense, in 
literary darkness; that paper has had more in- 
fluence in disseminating a taste for books than 
many would believe, or than publishers can 
appreciate ; though the judgment of the editor 
was not infrequently warped by friendship into 
undeserved encomiums, he ‘still, in the main, 
was on the sound side; a thrust, now and then, 
at impotent pretension, outweighed many pec- 
cedilloes; though oft-times opposed in senti- 
ment, we rarely failed to bow to the critic 
when he deigned to exercise his unbiassed 
judgment. A reader of the National from 
its commencement, and a contributor to. its 
columns in by-gone years, we have generally 
welcomed its visits with pleasure; and in re- 
perusing, in these well-printed volumes, much 
that has before gratified and instructed, we are 
compelled to the belief that more is due the 
writer than we fear he has received; with half 
the sustained effort, Girard piled millions upon 
millions; and by many a merchant, in whose 
whole life less thought was exercised than by Mr. 
Walsh in a month, a pile of earthly treasure 
has been accumulated too great for his limited 
mind to spend or to enjoy. Periodical writing 
or publishing is, in the main, the poorest occu- 
pation that can be followed ; after much expe- 
rience, and some success, we feel that it may 
be doing a service to some youthful aspirants 
for editorial honours, to tell them honestly to 
fly to less harassing and more lucrative occupa- 
tions. The advice so often enforced, to make 
literature subservient to some other pursuit, 
cannot be too often repeated. Tom Brown’s 
remark, respecting the service of the Muses, 
well applies to the service of the press in gene- 
ral; he says— After you have spent your 
whole age in the service of the Muses, you 
must not expect to have your arrears paid so 
much as in malt tickets or exchequer notes. 
They'll put you off to one Mrs. Tattle, alias 
Fame, the veriest coquette that ever was; and 
that prating gossip will sham you with an im- 
mortality ticket, forsooth, which is not to be- 
come due to you ’till you are laid asleep in a 
church-yard; and neither you nor your heirs 
will be a farthing the better for it. What is 
worse, the nine sisters above mentioned will 
not only disappoint your expectations as to a 
reward, but will engross all your favours, and 
suffer no rivals to interfere with them.” 

The editor who occupies the largest share 
of public applause, but too often enjoys for his 
lucubrations a small and insufficient circulation, 
or reaps an inadequate reward. Enemies, in 
a greater proportion than friends, accumulate ; 
“‘ more kicks than coppers,” as the vulgar phrase 
has it, is oft the portion of the scribe; he more 
frequently twists the goose’s quill than her 
wing, and sinks at last to poverty and oblivion. 
These remarks we mean to apply generally, and 
not to the case before us in particular. _ 

We wish these Didactics all the success they 
deserve, and’ that the author may receive the 


‘honours justly his due.’ 


Mrs. Trotlope’s Paris has at length found 
an American publisher, the work appearing as 
a handsome octavo, embellished—we might say 





caticatures. Her character for vulgarity and 
veracity were pretty well established by her 
work on America, and we are not disposed to 
grant that she has shaken off the attributes then 
acquired ; she is often’ disgusting, but she is 
really, in her way, a shtewd observer of the 
world. Unlike Mr. Henry Bulwer, a liberal of 
vast pretensions, the lady is a thorough-paced 
“‘conservative’—a pert, sweeping and whole- 
sale dealer in old-fashioned prejudices ; both 
their works are full of politics,.and both may 
amuse for an hour, but they will not effect any 
great change in any person’s views of France 
or Paris; and that’ neither of them has suffi- 
cient talent to elevate the reader’s sentiments 
by any sustained efforts—whether addressed to 
the reasoning faculties or the taste—is equally 
certain. To those who perused the gossip of 
the first book the lady (?) published, the present 
will afford entertainment—instruction we can- 
not promise, for she occasionally contradicts 
herself, and leaves the reader in a dilemma. 

The work was undoubtedly made to order 
against the last London publishing season. It 
is addressed, like her book on America, to the 
tastes of the English tories; the time we have 
spent upon its pages we regret was not better 
omelets it will sell, however, and be much 
read. 

Peregrine Proliz, author of the Letters from | 
the Virginia Springs, has indited another vo- 
lume about Pennsylvania, which he has pre- 
sented in person, but which we have not yet 
found time to peruse further than the dedica- 
tion. 

The London Magazines for March are all on 
our table, and will furnish us with abundant 
amusing matter for the Port Folio and this 
journal. 

Barrow’s Visit to Iceland in 1834, a work 
that has attracted. much attention, a second edi- 
tion having just been published, will be found 
in our next number. In the mean time, we 
ask attention to the Original Journal of the Rev. 
Timothy Flint, which we serve up to-day, as 
well as the admirable tale by the late Andrew 
Picken. The Croakers fill a page or two of 
our next number, and must greatly amuse those 
to whom they are new; others will be glad to 
find them again, after many years, in our multi- 
farious pages. 

Life of Bedell.—The success of Dr. Tyng’s 
original Memoir of Dr. Bedell, attached to his 
sermons, has been such as to induce the author 
to rewrite the life, increase its bulk to double 
its former amount, and to issue it separately in 
a single 12mo. volume of four hundred pages. 
It is a piece of sterling biography which will 
take a permanent place in our literature, and 
be read with the same pleasure as was Leigh 
Richmond's life by thousands of individuals. 
A biography of such value is a rarity in this 
country, and we therefore hail its appearance 
with the: more gratification, and commend it to 
all our friends with confidence. ‘The volume 
is issued by Henry Perkins, of this city, and 
will soon be again out of print. 

Elegant. Prose.—Desilver, Thomas & Co. 
have issued a neat pocket volume, entitled 
“Fhe Young Man’s Book-of Elegant Prose ;” 
it appears to contain good selections, and it has 
two alfractive engravings. 

Dr. Bird's Novels.—We find.a long and fa- 
vourable notice of Dr. Bird’s novels in the 
London Atheneum of the 12th of March last, 





exaggerated—with plates, or rather political| which concludes ‘thus:—“On the whole, we 
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think that Dr. Bird has done well to exchange 
the old days and legends of the Peruvians, for 
something nearer our own times and sympa- 
thies; and that, with care and thought, he 
might produce a romance which would take its 
place as a classic, even beside the forest stories 
and ocean tales of Cooper.” 


oe se 
VARIETIES. 
Transatlantic Kindness. , the dian, went 





to America, and remained there two years, leaving his 
wife dependent on her relatives. Mrs. F———tt expati- 
ating in the green-room on the cruelty of such conduct, 
the comedian found a warm advocate in a well-known 
dramatist. “I have heard,” said the latter, “that he 
is the kindest of men; and I know he regularly writes 
to his wife by every packet.”—“ Yes, he writes,” replied 
Mrs. F., “a parcel of flummery about the agony of ab- 
sence, but he has never remitted her a shilling. Do 
you call that kindness ?”’—“ Decidedly,” replied the 
author, “unremitting kindness."—New Mo. Magazine. 

Wishing to give a stranger an idea of a man who was 
extremely thin, Incledon said—* His leg, now, is a capi- 
tal leg to clean a flute with.”—Jb. 

Alimentiveness is a newly discovered phrenological 
organ (in or near the roof of the mouth, we suppose), 
which rules the physical appetites that vary intu glut- 
tony, drunkenness, smoking, hunger, thirst, and many 
diseases connected therewith—including hydrophobia, 
or hatred of water!! 

Entomology.—Dr. Rambur, who is just returned from 

an eighteen months’ travel in the south of Spain, has 
brought back with him more than 3000 insects, many 
of which are new. He has also a large collection of 
plants and reptiles. 
» A Second Milo.—The following is an advertisement 
in a Hobart Town paper: “ Found, on a suspicious per- 
gon, two remarkably fine working Bullocks !’’—Another 
announces the best Mauritius sugar for sale by the ton. 
Settlers and families, it is observed, “had better get 
supplied while they have an opportunity, for ‘sugar will 
be sugar’ in two months.” 

Sir Walter Scott—The Glasgow monument to Sir 
Walter Scott is to be erected in St. George’s Square, in 
that city. 

“ True !” cried a lady, when reproached with the in- 
consistent marriage she had made; “ I have often said 
1 never would marry a parson, or a Scotchman, ora 
presbyterian ; bat I never said I would not marry a 
Scotch presbyterian parson.” 

It is not generally known that names may be affect- 
ed, and even completely changed, by the state of the 
weather. Such, however, is unquestionably the case. 
The late Mr. Suet, the actor, going once to dine about 
twenty miles from London, and being only able to get 
an outside place on the coach, arrived in such a be- 
draggled state from an incessant rain, and so mufiled 
up in great coats and pocket-handkerchiefs, that his 
friend enquired, doubtingly, “ Are you Suet?” “No!” 
replied the wag, “ I’m dripping !” 

The Thames Tunnel.—The*works have been again 
resuined, and the old shield replaced by a new one con- 
sisting of 5000 pieces, and weighing 150 tons, In 1834, 
there visited the tunnel 21,000 persons; but last year, 
it was inspected by between 27,000 and 28,000 persons, 
the receipts for the same being 1,487. 6s. 8d. 


Whiskers.—A French lady in London, by advertise. 
ment, “engages, for ten shillings per month, to keep 
gentlemen's whiskers a very good colour.” What a bless- 
ing to bachelors, and to spinsters also—for they will 
share the benefit of the beauty thus acquired by the 
other sex. Without whiskers, or with whiskers of a 
bad colour, no gentleman can expect to wed an heiress, 
who, be it observed, is a beauty ez officio. Well, then, 
he may be duly qualified to press his suit with any de- 
gree of ardour, at the trifling cost of half-a-crown per 
week. On those terms he may fascinate whom he 
pleases, and be continually going to Gretna, The only 
doubt in our minds refers to the phrase, a “very good 
colour.” Green is a very good colour—and so is purple; 
but not perhaps for whiskers. True, we see them some- 
times of the latter hue after a three days’ dye. Green 
and purple whiskers may come into fashion yet. 

On Friday week the Abbé Chatel celebrated in his 
churek,’ in the rue du Faubourg St Martin, a funeral 
service for the memory of the mother of Napoleon. 
Upwards of 2,000 persons were present at the ceremony, 





In the Press, London. 


The Solar Eclipse, or the Two Almanacs, containing 
more enquiries in Astronomy, by the authoress of * What 
is a Comet, papa?” The Lady’s and Gentleman's Oracle 
of Ton, by a Modern Exclusive, with Illustrations. The 
Modern Brummell, interspersed with Anecdotes of Dis- 
tinguished Personages, and Illustrated by Semour. Pan- 
dora’s Magic Box, or Lady's Private Note-Book, intend- 
ed for the use of the Ladies of the 19th cenury. An 
Enquiry respecting the best manner of discharging the 
duty of Public Prayer, by W. Walford. A new naval 
story, edited by Captain Marryat, and entitled “ Rattlin 
the Reefer.” History of Audley End, with Notices of 
the Town and Parish of Saffron Walden, by Lord Bray- 
brooke. A new and revised edition of James’s Naval 
History, with additional Notes, and a Narrative of the 
Battle of Navarino, embellished by Portraits of Naval 
Officers. The author of “A Year in Spain,” (Lieut. 
Slidell,) has a continuation of that work in the press, 
entitled “ Spain Revisited.” 
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List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


List of the Most Eminent Foreign Statesmen, Vol. 
IL, by G. P. R. James, Esq., (forming Vol. LXXVI. of 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia,) 12mo. The Tin 
Trumpet, or Heads and Tales, by the late Paul Chat- 
field, M. D., 2 vols. post 8vo. Peter Parley’s Tales of 
the Sea, square. First Annual Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, 2d edition, post 8vo. Library for the 
Young, “The Elder Brother,” with wood-cuts, 18mo. 
The Christian Visiter, by the Rev. W. Jowett, 12mo. 
Poetical Works of Charles Lamb, a new’edition, f.cap. 
Hughes’ Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s History 
of England, Vol. I., 8vo.. Wild Animals, their Nature, 
Habits, and Instincts, by Mary Roberts, 18mo. The 
Pastor’s Daughter, being Part II. of “ Abbott’s Fireside 
Piety,” 18mo. 2d edition. Essays on a Few Subjects of 
General Interest, with Scraps and Recollections, post 8vo. 
Milton’s Poetical Works, with a memoir and six plates, 
8vo. The Assembled Commons, 1836, 32mo. The Do- 
voted, by the authoress of * The Disiaherited,” &c., 3 
vols. post 8vo. Fauna Boreali Americana (The Fishes,) 
by Dr. Richardson, 4to. with coloured plates. Zion’s 
Traveller, or the Soul’s Progress to Heaven, by the late 
Rev. William Crawford, 32mo. 
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New American Pubdlications. 


Didactics, Social, Literary, and Political, by Robert 
Walsh. 2 vols. royal 12mo., in embossed cloth. Phila- 
delphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


A Pleasant Peregrination through the Prettiest Parts 
of Pennsylvania, performed by Peregrine Prolix, Phila- 
delphia. 


Third Volume of Collections of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society. Marshall, Brown & Co., Providence. 


Paris and the Parisians, by Mrs. Trollope. 1 vol. 8vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Professional Years of. Bishop Hobart, being a Sequel 
to his “ Early Years,” by Dr. M‘Vikar, New York. 


The Young Man’s Book of Elegant Prose. 1 vol. 
18mo. Desilver, Thomas & Co, 
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REMIZGTANCES BY MAIL. 


April 19,—J. F. Caldwell, Washington, D. C. 
—— 19,—Geo. Richards, Leesburg, Va. 

9,—A. M. Hurd, Mishawakee, Ia. 

9,—Z. Bancroft, Mishawakee, Ia. 
18,—Samuel H. P. Lee, jun., Providence, R. I. 
March 16,—Joel Smith, P. M., Stoney Point, 8. C. 
April 23,—Mrs. Geo. Bowers, Middleton, Ct. 
— 16,—Ellis Doty, Detroit, M. Ty. 

—— 10,—John P. Weeks, Pierceville, Michigan. 
—— 18,—Saml. D. Corbett, Savannah, Geo. 
March 30,—E. W. Morgan, Ann Arbour, M. Ty. 
—— 26,—Richard J. Waters, New Madrid, Mo. 
April 11,—Samuel B. Malone, Columbus, Mi. 
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New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
Hanrrtrorp, Roderick White. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. a 
Wasuineaton City, P. Thompson, Frank 
George Venables. : 

Grorcetown, R. Cruikshanks. a 
ALExanpria, W. Morrison. “ 
GEORGIA. 

Avevsta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 

Loursvittx, W. F. Tannehill. 
LOUISIANA. 

Francisvii.e, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MAINE. 

Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. a 
MARYLAND. I 
Battimore, Wm. J. Broadfoot. 
Annapotis, J. Greene, P. M. 
Camsrince, C. Lecompte, P. M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 
MASSACHUS S. 

Boston, W. H. S. Jordan. 
Worcester, Clarendon Harris. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gut, William M. Smyth. 
MISSOURI. 

Sr. Louts, Meech & Dinnies. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 


Sauem, J. M. Hannah. a4 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 5 
NEW YORK. *4 

New York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway. 

Wesr Point, J. H. Holt. 


Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 


Ausany, W. C. Little. $ 
Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. - 
Utica, Wm. Williams. ‘Vs 
Borrato, A. Wilgus. ay 


Scuenectapy, Samuei Andrews. 
NORTH CAROLINA. * 
Ratxicn, Turner & Hughes. 
Piymouta, William A. Turner, P. M. & 
Fayerrevitie, J. M. Stedman. 
OHIO. 
Cinctnnati, Corey & Fairbanks, Moses D 
Alexander Flash. 
Corumsus, J. N. Whiting. e 
Maomee, John E. Hunt, P. M. : {i 
Srevsenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZANESVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mavcu Cuunk, William H. Sayre. i 
Lancaster, Thomas Feran. 3 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. 
Portsvit.e, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirtssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. j 
CuamserssureG, Matthew Smith. : 
Wirxesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. ¥ 
RHODE ISLAND. e 
Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 7 
SOUTH CAROLINA. a 
Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 
Campen, A. Young. 
Coxumaia, B. D. Plant. 
Sumrervitie, H. Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. % 


‘ 
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VERMONT.—Monrre.ier, George P. Walton. 
VIRGINIA. 
Ricumonp, R, D. Sanxay. a 
Norrork, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & a — 
Pererssura, Adrian Bourdon. 
Lyncusoure, A. R. North. 
Portsmoutna, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Frepericxssura, John Coakley. 
University or Vireinia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 
CANADA.—Queznec, Robert Roberts, Exchange. a 
Cornwa.t, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. ia 
Monrreat, A, F. Starke,—Le Clerc, Jones & 
Toronto, J. Ballard. ; 
Brockvittr, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamicron, James Ruthven & Co. . 
Suersrooge, E. C. Allen. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Freprriceton, Robert 
Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. z 








An oration was pronounced by the Abbé Robert. 


——. 25,—S. Beardsley, Utica, N. Y. 


Nasuvitte, C. L. Norvell, W. A. Eichbaum, ” 7 
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